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certain simple colours, would jiever have been possible
without a complete mastery of the brush. Although
each of these art-forms is by itself a typical example
of the best creation of Indian art,, what gives Ajanta
its character as a centre of art culture is the splendid
blending of those art-forms into a unity of artistic
conception, the spirit of which pervades the whole
atmosphere of the shrines and strikes even the most
uninstructed visitor with a wondering admiration.

The selection of the site is peculiar in more ways
than one. The situation is romantic, like that of the
majority of the Buddhist shrines in India. For, an
artistic appreciation of natural scenery is particularly
noticeable in Buddhist paintings, more prominently
in the Ajanta ones: and that the monks as a body
were alive to the inspiring influence of beautiful
surroundings is evident in their invariable selection
of picturesque sites. Nature appears to have most
lavishly poured out the wealth of her soul in robing
the environs of Ajanta in poetry and beauty. Leaving
aside the fact of its being on a series of mountains
(which is ascribed to the belief cherished by the
monks that greater the exertion needed for exca-
vating the caves, the greater the merit), we have to
consider the no less important question as to why
they choose this isolated hill-cleft which is difficult
of access, and, being confronted with massive slopes
of rocky scrap opposite, is shut out from a direct
view of the open country below.

The oldest of the caves, CAVE ix, appears to have